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New York State’s Forests 


HERBERT F. PRESCOTT, 


When New York State was settled, the land 


Was practically an unbroken forest, except for 
clearings for raising 


Indian settlements and 


The estimated area of virgin forests was 


corn. 
29,000,000 acres 

For the first century and a half after the 
coming of the white man or until the time of 
the Revolution, no marked inroads had been 


What cutting had been 
Mohawk 
cleared for 
settlement and to promote the use of the land 
As the population 


made upon the forests 
done was mostly in the Hudson and 


valleys where the land had been 


for agricultural purposes. 
increased, more land was acquired for cultiva- 
tion and in addition thereto the cutting of the 
forests for the value of the trees was begun 


the nineteenth century 


By the beginning of 
cutting was proceeding on a scale that fore 
depletion of the forests, 


shadowed the early 


SECRETARY 


CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
and Governor DeWitt Clinton in a message 
warned the people that they were cutting the 


forests with no provision for replacement and 


that some policy for preserving them should 


be adopted. No attention was paid to this 


warning for more than half a century Che 
cutting of the forests proceeded at an ever 
increasing rate with lumber one of the chiei 
industries of the State In 1850 New York 
stood first as a lumber-producing state, with 


Albany as its chief market. By 1920 the center 


lumber industry had moved nearly across 


New York State had 


to 26th place in lumber production 


ot the 


the continent and fallen 


By 1875 more than three-fourths of the area 


ot virgin timber in New York had been cut 
off, the total remaining stand being set at 
7,000,000 acres. Today the estimated acreage 


of virgin timber in New York State is only 
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200,000 acres. Toward the close of the last 
century provision began to be made for pre- 
serving the forests. In 1872 Governor Horatio 
Seymour advocated the establishment of a 
forest preserve. The State up to that time 
had granted to land companies, speculators, 
lumbermen and railroads almost the entire 
Adirondack region, the State retaining only 
39,854 acres. It was pointed out at the time 
that it was vitally necessary to retain the 
forests in the Adirondacks to conserve the 
water resources of the State and to maintain 
the canals. In 1883 the sale of land belonging 
to the State in ten Adirondack counties was 
prohibited by law, and two years later a Forest 
Commission was created and the boundaries of 
the forest preserve were defined. Since that 
date the forest preserve has consisted of all 
land owned by the State in the counties of 
Clinton (except the towns of Altona and 
Dannemora), Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamil- 
ton, Herkimer, Lewis, Saratoga, St Lawrence, 
Warren, Washington, Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, 
Delaware and Oneida. Shortly afterward the 
State began repurchasing forest lands in these 
counties and this policy has been continued 
until the present time, with the result that the 
forest preserve now contains about 2,000,000 
acres. 

In 1895 for the further protection of the 
forest preserve, the Constitution was amended 
so as to provide that these lands shall be for- 
ever kept as wild forest lands. They can not 
be leased or sold, nor can the timber thereon 
be sold, removed or destroyed. The forest 
preserve as today constituted consists of state- 
owned lands in the Adirondacks and Catskills 
known as the Adirondack and Catskill pre- 
serves. In 1892 the Adirondack Park was 
established and in 1904 the boundary line of 
the park was fixed by law. In the latter year 
the boundaries of the Catskill Park were estab- 
lished. Within the boundaries of the Adiron- 
dack Park about one-half of the land is 
included in the forest preserve, and in the 
Catskill Park approximately one-third is thus 
included. The State’s holdings in both parks 
are being increased from time to time as 
money is appropriated for that purpose. 

In the last quarter of a century the State’s 
policy of acquiring, protecting and developing 
these forest lands has been greatly enlarged. 

As the State’s forest holdings increased, pro- 
visions were made for their protection against 
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the forest's greatest enemy fire. A law was 
enacted requiring railroads operating in the 
forest preserve to use oil-burning locomotives 
during the fire season, lumbermen were re- 
quired to lop the branches from the tops of 
trees cut to reduce the danger of forest fires 
in old cuttings, and in 1909 the present system 
of fire observation towers was inaugurated. 
There are now 65 of these observation stations 
located in steel towers on the tops of the State's 
highest mountains in the forested areas. There 
observers are on duty during daylight hours 
throughout the fire season, which extends from 
April until November. Each of these towers 


is equipped with a_ sighting device which 
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One of the State's Fire Observat 
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enables the observer to locate accurately any 


forest fire within his field of observation, and 
a telephone which enables him to reach the 
forest rangers and fire wardens. The latest 
addition to the forest fire protective system is 
a gasoline pumping outfit. These outfits are 
so light that two men can carry one anywhere 
through the woods, and are so powerful that 
one of them is equal to a force of 75 men using 
the old-time fire-fighting tools, shovels, rakes, 
hoes and axes. 

The present forest fire protective system in 
the Adirondack and Catskill fire towns has 
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Two Plantations in the Oneonta City Forest 
The one in the foreground is 10-year-old Scotch pine. 


reduced New York State’s forest fire losses to 
less than one-tenth what they were 20 years 
ago, the average annual loss for the past five- 
year period being only 14/100 of 1 per cent. 
There are a little more than 7,000,000 acres 
included in the fire towns and nearly 7,000,000 
the fire districts which are forested 
Adirondack and 


acres in 
areas located outside of the 
Catskill regions. 

As the Constitution prohibits the cutting of 
timber in the forest its chief 
are to protect the head waters of 
streams and for purposes of health and recre- 
ation. Provision for the liberal use of the 
forest preserve was made in 1920 when the 
Conservation Department began the location of 
public camp sites and the laying out of trails 
through the woods. There are now more than 
200 of these camp Adirondacks 
and Catskills ranging in size from a single 
stone fireplace and an open Adirondack log 
lean-to to areas sufficient to accommodate more 
than 1000 campers at a time. The larger camp 
sites are laid out on the main traveled high- 


preserve, uses 


rivers and 


sites in the 


ways where they are easily accessible to 
automobilists and consist of parking space for 
automobiles, facilities for erecting tents, open 
fireplaces, an abundant supply of pure spring 
water and the necessary sanitary facilities. 
Some of these have accommodated as 
many as 1500 campers at one time and through- 
out the summer they are in great 
demand. The stone fireplaces provided afford 


safe places for building fires and remove the 


sites 


season 


danger of forest fires, and at the larger sites 
forest rangers are stationed to see that the 
campers observe the rules made for the protec- 
tion of the forests. 

In 1901 the State began on a very small 
scale a movement to grow new forests by 
planting trees on land suited to growing trees 
but which could not profitably be used for 
growing agricultural crops. The first year the 
State planted 5000 trees and plantations were 
made on state land each year thereafter up to 
1908. In the latter year a law was enacted 
which permitted the State to operate nurseries 
and to supply young trees for reforesting at a 
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price not to exceed the cost of production. This 
law laid the foundation for the great progress 
that has been made in the reclamation of idle, 
nonagricultural lands by supplying planting 
stock for forests at a remarkably low price. 
Two-year-old seedlings were sold at $2 a 
thousand, and three-year-old transplants at $4 
a thousand. Under this law reforesting has 
had such a rapid growth that New York State 
now leads every other state in the country as 
a tree-planting state. 

In 1926 more than 15,000,000 trees were 
planted by cities, towns, villages, school dis- 
tricts and private landowners and in addition 
5,000,000 trees were planted by the State on 
state land. Today large areas of land in the 
forest preserve that had been cut over before 
they were acquired by the State have been 
reforested. In 1926 the State replanted the 
last large area in the forest preserve suitable 
for reforestation. Two thousand acres on the 
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main highway between North Creek and 
Tahawus at the point on the highway where 
Theodore Roosevelt: became President of the 
United States on September 4, 1901, were 
planted as a Roosevelt memorial forest. The 
land lies along the headwaters of the Boreas 
river in Township 30, Essex county, being part 
abandoned farm land and part burned over 
forest land, and is the largest single plantation 
ever made in the State. 

In recent years there has been a very marked 
increase in the reforesting of idle land by 
counties, cities, towns, villages and school dis- 
tricts throughout the State. Forty cities in 
the State have started city forests ranging in 
size from a few thousand trees to more than 
two million. At the close of 1925 there were 
153 municipal or community forest projects 
under way in New York State. At the close 


of 1926 this number had been increased to 217 
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Log Lean-to on One of the Public Camp Sites in the Forest Preserve; Fish Creek Pond 
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A Pageant of the Trees 


JOSEPHINE WILHELM WICKSER 
The Pageant is opened by a fanfare of 


trumpets, blown from the four corners of the 


pageant green by the four Winds — North, 


South, East and West. They awake Mother 
Earth, and entering, she is joined by the Winds 
and takes her place at one side of the green 
near a large boulder, on which she rests during 


the episodes, rising to speak each prologue. 


Episode I 
THE SCATTERING OF THE SEEDS 
Prologue 
Welcome oh People! ye who gather here 
To celebrate this great day of the year, 
The planting of a tree! Your heart and mind 
Will in this service inspiration find. 
Ye are not planting merely wood and shade, 
Nay! but the best of which man’s life is made. 
Labor and hope and Godly love —all three 
Are woven in the planting of a tree! 
To the Four Winds of Heaven give ye heed, 
Behold! with joy they scatter now the seed. 


As the Winds blow, from all sides come 
the seeds, brown, green, yellow, black, silvery 
white. Some with wings, some with gossamer 
filaments, some are burrs and hardy cones. 
Dancing they wind in and out, chased by the 
Winds in madcap frolic, finally being driven 


away in great circles. 


Episode II 
THE GIFTS OF THE FOUR WINDS 
Prologue 
And now, deep nestling in the fertile ground, 
Each tiny seed a resting place has found, 
Where day by day, alike in calm or storm, 
The spark of life is cradled snug and warm. 
Then, in appointed time, the Four Winds bring 
Their precious gifts to aid the welcoming, 
Snowflake and sunshine, cloud and blessed rain, 
Without these, mortal’s planting is in vain! 
The North Wind drives in the snowflakes, 
from the South come the sunbeams with their 
golden darts, from the East pelt the gray and 
glistening raindrops and the West Wind waits 
the rosy clouds. In turn they cover the ground, 
the snowflakes finally melting away, driven by 
the darts of the sunbeams, while the raindrops 


and clouds disappear together. 


Episode III 
THE BOUNTIES OF THE TREES 
Prologue 
When in the virgin woods man lived and 
learned, 
He found that everything for which he yearned, 
Food — clothing — shelter — transportation— 
these 
Were all in measure bounties of the trees! 
Nuts, fruits and sweetened sap his hunger fed, 
Of branches rose the shelter o’er his head, 
Woven of fiber and of leaves his dress, 
In bark canoe he sailed — in battle’s stress 
From bending wood he made his trusty bow, 
All that man needed! And as this was so, 
The woods became his temples — it was here 
His growing mind first read God’s message 
clear ! 

In stately measure Dryads carry in the sym- 
bols representing the bounties of the trees. A 
horn of plenty (food), a bower of branches 
(shelter), garlands of leaves and flowers 
(clothing), a canoe (transportation), bows and 
arrows (defense). Each symbol in turn is 
elevated and homage done to it. When the 
symbols are finally all placed in the center of 
the green the Dryads wind in mystic maze in 
and out among them. At the end of the cere- 
monial dance the Dryads again take up their 
symbols and depart. 


Episode IV 
THE CEREMONY OF THE PLANTING 
Prologue 
Today we gather then, to plant this tree. 
True service to our country! Here shall be 
Beauty and usefulness together shrined 
For future generations thus entwined! 
Whether for rugged strength, fruit, shade or 
wood, 
May long it prosper, shaped for mortal’s good. 
Upon its branch may sweet birds build their 
nest, 
Under its shade let happy people rest, 
Beauty and work and fellowship ail three, 
Bless him who for his country plants this tree! 
The Spirit of America accompanied by Labor 
(in working garb) and Beauty (in Greek robe) 
together plant the tree in the appointed place. 


(Concluded on page 199) 


Song 
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Suggestions Made for 

: . 

Conservation Week Observance 

Conservation Commissioner Alexander Mac- 
donald has made the following suggestions for 
the practical observance of Conservation Week 
which Governor Smith has proclaimed the first 
week in April: 

Conservation Week begins on the first day 
of April and the trout season opens on_ the 
second. The forest fire season opens in some 
parts of the State shortly thereafter. Last 
year fishermen caused 61 forest fires out of 
a total of 726. The year before they caused 
43 out of a total of 736. Fishermen, campers 
and smokers last year caused more than halt 
of the forest fires in the State. All these fires 
were preventable. 

Last year forest fires in New York State 
did damage to the amount of $57,335. In addi- 
tion. it cost about $15,000 to extinguish these 





f Conservation Department 


( trtesy 


This Barren Ground Once Maintained a Heavy 
Forest Growth Before the Fire on Giant 
VWountain 


fires; and the loss in dollars and cents is only 
part of what we lose when fire sweeps our 
forests. 

Fires destroy forests, sport and _ business. 
Blackened wastes offer no attractions to hunt- 
ers, Campers or fishermen. 

Practically all phases of the conservation of 
our natural resources head up in our forests, 
and to keep them green we must keep fire out. 

While we have been fortunate in keeping our 
forest fire losses down, we have far more fires 
than we should have and more than we will 
have if every one will live up to the slogan: 
“Prevent forest fires. It pays.” and will be 
careful with fire in and near the woods at all 
times. 

Ninety per cent of all forest fires are caused 
by carelessness and should be prevented. 
Every one can help improve conditions in this 
most important phase of conservation. 
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Forestry Primer Distributed 
to New York State Schools 


J. R. SIMMONS, FORESTER, NEW YORK STATE 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

Through the generosity of Charles Lathrop 
Pack, New York was awarded 100,000 copies 
ot the Forestry Primer for use in its schools 
York State 
Education 


Under the direction of the New 
Forestry Association and the State 
Department, plans were made to place a copy 
in the hands of every school teacher (65,000 
in all) and to place reference copies in every 
school library and reading room (40,000 in all) 

Work was begun in January, and by March 
Ist records indicate 59,000 copies have been 
distributed. The 75,000 mark is expected t 
be reached by the middle of March, and iit 
interest is maintained, 100,000 will have been 
distributed by Arbor Day. 

District 
applied for an assignment of Forestry Primers 


superintendents who have not yet 


sufficient to provide for the teachers under 
their direction and for libraries and reading 
rooms are requested to mail a card now to the 
secretary-forester of the New York State 
Forestry Association, 91 State street, Albany, 
N. Y. 


desiring personal copies should send a couple 


Teachers, pupils and other citizens 
of stamps. 

The Forestry 
Pack, president of the American Tree Associ- 


Primer, by Charles Lathrop 
ation, is a publication which tells the story of 
forestry in a simple, effective and truthful way. 
It is indorsed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and by many state educa- 
tion departments, including our own. It is 
being used in a large way in the schools of 
two-thirds of the states. New York is in a 
fair way to take the lead by making the 
largest distribution yet recorded. 


The Forestry Primer is the most widely 
distributed book on American forestry. About 
1,500,000 copies have come from the press 


since the book was first presented in 1926. 


——O- 


A Pageant of the Trees 
(Concluded from page 198) 
The Spirit of America then raises her hand in 
blessing while the community sings “ America.” 
A Pageant march of all the characters led 
by Mother Earth and the Four Winds then 
passes before the tree, about which are grouped 


the Spirit of America, Labor and Beauty. 
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Arbor Day Dates 


The dates of April 22d, April 29th and May 
6th have been designated by Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves for the observance 
of Arbor Day in this State. In his Arbor Day 
proclamation, printed in the March Ist issue 
of the Bulletin, Commissioner Graves recom- 
mended that local authorities be governed by 
conditions of weather and climate in their 
communities in determining which of these 
dates shall be used. He suggested, however, 
that in general Arbor Day be observed on 
April 22d in the southeastern part of the State, 
on May 6th in the northern part of the State 
and the Catskill region, and on April 29th in 
the rest of the State. 

This issue of the Bulletin was compiled 
through the cooperation of the New York State 
Museum staff. To Dr Charles C. Adams, 
Director of the Museum, to Dr Homer D. 
House, State Botanist, who gathered most of 
the material, and to other contributors, the 
Editor expresses his appreciation. 
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The Spirit of Arbor Day 


The forest entire is not merely a dense 
growth of trees. It is infinitely more. It is 
the protection, the home, the sustenance of a 
wonderful variety of wild life. It is shade, 
recreation, the source of waters, the home of 
many birds, shrubs, wild flowers and animal 
life. It is worth preserving. Our own happi- 
ness and the happiness and the ideals of our 
Nation are closely interwoven with the beauty 


of our land and the abundance of its wild life. 
That beauty and abundance of wild life is most 
largely due to our magnificent woodlands and 
forests. 

It is lamentable that during the comparatively 
brief period of the white man’s occupancy, our 
forests have been relentlessly destroyed. Here 
and there only are to be found scattering rem- 
nants of their former glory. New York State 
is fortunate in possessing the great Adirondack, 
Catskill and Palisade parks, where every effort 
is being made to preserve those remaining 
primeval forests and to bring back those 
destroyed by lumbering and by fire. 

In the face of such extensive destruction of 
our forests it is marvelous that wild life has 
persisted so abundantly as it has. The happi- 
ness which comes from the great out-of-doors 
is in danger. The Spirit of Arbor Day can 
do much to lessen that danger. It can infuse 
into the minds and hearts of all the funda- 
mental truth that the happiness of all outdoor 
recreation and the preservation of all wild life 
that contributes so greatly to those happy 
hours, can be preserved for all future time 
only by fostering in every direction the im- 
portance not merely of protecting wild life but 
also of assisting every effort made to protect, 
develop and enlarge those areas of woodland, 
forest and park which alone can sustain the 
wild life of our State. H. D. House 


——— 


The History of Arbor Day 


The first official observance of Arbor Day 
by the schools of New York State was in 1889, 
when by legislative act a day was set apart to 
encourage “the planting, protection and preser- 
vation of trees and shrubs.” Prior to that 
year, however, there had been evidences of 
interest in this State in the movement gradu- 
ally becoming general for the preservation of 
trees and the need for reforesting the denuded 
areas in the United States. 

The devastation of forests in this country 
had been brought to the attention of the public 
by students of forestry, who contrasted our 
wasteful destruction of forests with the careful 
protection given to trees in Europe and the 
systematic reforestation policy carried out 
there. This was the message of a book, Man 
and Nature, published in 1864 and written by 
George P. Marsh, who as representative of the 
United States in European countries had 
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observed the attention paid there to the planting 
of forests and to the protection and care of 
trees. 

Several other books and pamphlets aided in 
focusing public attention upon this problem. 
In 1876 Congress authorized an inquiry into 
the destruction of forests and the measures 
necessary for the preservation of trees. Dr 
Franklin B. Hough of New York State was 
named the first forest commissioner. His 
report based on an extensive study of forests 
in this country and abroad commanded wide 
attention. Another pioneer in the movement 
was B. G. Northrup, secretary of the Con- 
necticut board of education, who in his 1865 
report suggested the annual planting of trees 
by children and who in later years persistently 
labored to encourage this plan and to interest 
governors and legislators in the project. 

Systematic tree planting on a given day by 
schools and citizens had its beginning in 
Nebraska, where through the efforts of J. Ster- 
ling Morton, a native of New York, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the state board of 
agriculture setting aside April 10, 1872, as 
Arbor Day and urging the planting of trees. 
Great interest was aroused in the entire state 
and as a result more than a million trees were 
planted there on the first Arbor Day. In 1885 
the Nebraska legislature designated April 22d, 
the birthday anniversary of Mr Morton, as 
Arbor Day and made it a legal holiday in that 
State. 

Gradually other states followed the lead of 
Nebraska. Kansas, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia were among the first. Other states fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 

In 1889, when the Legislature set apart a 
day for the observance of Arbor Day in this 
State, there were 24,166 trees planted by pupils. 
Reports to the Department for 1925 showed 
that pupils planted that year 75,520 trees. 


—o— 


Port Leyden Purchases 
100 Acres for Reforestation 


The board of education at Port Leyden has 
recently purchased 100 acres of land adjoining 
the village reservoir site so that the high school 
pupils may continue their reforestation pro- 
gram begun 12 years ago. 
planted about 40,000 trees. 


The pupils have 


Beautifying Rural School Grounds 


The country school yard is often a dreary 
place. The plain frame building of the rural 
school, too infrequently little better in appear- 
ance than a cattle shed, stands in the middle 
of its bare yard like a scarecrow in a cornfield 
after the corn has been gathered. And like 
the scarecrow in his deserted field, the picture 
is well fitted to frighten children. 

But there is no bit of ground where beauty is 
more appropriate, where it will extend a wider 
and more constant blessing, and where it is 
more easily obtained. In our great State of 
New York, which has been happily likened to 
one vast and variegated park, the surrounding 
woods and fields are full of beautiful plants 
that wait only for the children to bring them 
to school to transform the barren school yard 
into a lovely welcoming garden. There are 
ferns for shady corners; there are many 
varieties of tall goldenrod that, bending in 
September breezes, will beckon the children 
back to school as to a golden way to knowl- 
edge; there are quantities of sumac which, put 
in clumps against the building or the high back 
fence, will change an ugly barrier into a 
gorgeous screen; there are vines that ask only 
for a chance to climb lovingly over the doors 
and windows; there are little trees waiting 
only for an opportunity to spread their roots 
in the school yard and grow great there, 
entering tirelessly into the games of a ceaseless 
procession of scampering children, receiving 
into their arms the boys and accepting the con- 
fidences of the whispering girls and making 
for all when the sun is high a beautiful wel- 
come shade. There are violets and snowdrops 
that are eager to play hide and seek in the 
school yard in early spring days, and in some 
parts of the State there are wild roses to bloom 
in June and lend their sweetness for all the 
summer to the memory of school. 

Since we can so easily make the school yard 
beautiful, a little oasis in the lives of ourselves 
and of those who are to follow us, and since 
it is fun to do it— going out into the woods 
and the fields for what we want—let us 
resolve that next fall there shall not be a single 
barren school yard in all the rural districts of 
New York State!— Charles Mulford Robin- 
son, author of “Improvement of Towns and 
Cities,” “Modern Civic Art,” etc. 
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The Protection of Wild Flowers | 


HOMER D. HOUSE, STATE BOTANIST 


“In a great democracy of free people, forms of wild life, particularly the wild flow- 
the protection of wild life and the preser- ers, which contribute so richly to the recrea- 
vation of all other natural resources, which tional value of our woods, forests and fields 
underlie national prosperity and happiness, To some persons the recreational value of the 
must depend finally, as does the stability great out-of-doors depends upon fishing and 
of the government itself, upon the support upon hunting game birds and animals; but it 


and willing service of every citizen.”— is important that we also recognize that even 


Theodore Roosevelt a greater number of persons derive the greatest 
Our attention has been directed most point- Value during their hours of recreation and 
edly within recent vears to the necessity for Vacation from the study of plant life, bird life 
the conservation of all those natural resources 20d the habits of animals. It can not be denied 





which have to do with the economic life of that the study of nature is a powerful con- 


the State and Nation. Not less important, tributor to peace of mind, happiness, equa- 
perhaps, but from a different point of view, is nimity and a broader, more sympathetic outlook 
the need of conserving and preserving those upon life. 
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The vacation playgrounds of New York 
State have a recreational value that should not 
be measured in money units. Measured by their 
indirect influence upon the lives and activities 
of those who enjoy the recreational advan- 
tages they afford, their value is tremendous. 
The truly amazing thing to remember in this 
connection is that this recreational value of 
our forests and the enjoyment to be obtained 
from its manifold forms of wild life is per- 
petual, recurring again and again, year after 
year, generation after generation as long as 
the forest shall endure and be protected by the 
willing cooperation of every citizen, both old 
and young. 

The problem is then one of relative values. 
Most of the attractive wild flowers like other 
forms of wild life are dependent upon forest 
cover. Shall we realize an immediate and 
measured value by destruction, or secure to the 
Commonwealth a _ perpetual and unlimited 
recreational value extending over, all time by 
the wise conservation of our forests and the 
forms of wild life dependent thereon? There 
is another aspect of the situation, one which 
borders upon the economic. It is based on the 
fundamental and well-known fact that all of 
the elements of nature are closely interwoven 
and interdependent and that the loss of even 
a part of one entails the corresponding loss of 
the others. 
than any of the other forms of wild life. 
The result is that the so-called “balance of 
nature” is seriously disturbed, and that all 
animals, including the birds dependent for food 
upon the destroyed plants or upon the insects 
associated with the destroyed plants, must also 
disappear — by death or by retreat to regions 
still primeval. The destruction or wholesale 
gathering of wild flowers disturbs the balance 
of nature and their place is taken by weeds. 
There must follow a change in the insect and 
bird life, and in this readjustment some kinds 
of insects, animals and adventive plants become 
pests, accomplishing great damage, and cause 
the expenditure of large sums of money for 
control measures. 

The automobile is a great factor in our 
modern life for pleasure and for good, but it 
is also a great factor in the more rapid destruc- 
tion of wild life, especially wild flowers, for 
it places them within easy reach of those 
thoughtless persons who can not be satis- 
fied with seeing wild flowers at home in their 
incomparable surroundings, but needs must 


It is easier to destroy plant life 


uproot, break down and gather them by the 
armiul. The only satisfaction to be gained 
is a few brief hours of doubtful pleasure which 
the flowers may yield from bowls and vases 
They then go to join the despised contents of 
the garbage can. Where they formerly grew 
in the woods, their beauty will not delight the 
passerby again for many years, perhaps never 
again in that spot if the destruction was suffi- 
ciently complete. By such methods have many 
of our byways and woodlands, formerly so 
attractive with their wealth of true Americans, 
become the abiding place of burdock, thistle, 
mustard, ragweed and numerous other obnox- 


ious aliens. 





Wake Robin or Red Trillium 


This flower can not be gathered without 


taking the leaves. The loss of leaves will 
greatly weaken or kill the plant 


Even more regrettable is the fact that the 
disturbance does not end with the change of 
plant life. The insect, animal and bird life 
also suffer a marked change, adding nothing 
to the attractiveness of such byways and 
woodlands. 

The picking of such plants as the white 
daisy, yellow daisy, buttercup, goldenrod, 
autumn aster.may be a virtue as well as a 
pleasure, since they are often objectionable 
meadow or roadside weeds. They are plants 
which have prospered amazingly with the clear- 
ing of the forests, and even though they are 
wild flowers and very attractive ones, it is 
scarcely imagined that they can suffer from 
vandalism. For ornamental purposes they cer- 
tainly are superior to some of the rarer wild 
flowers which are so greatly in need of 
protection. 

The list of wild flowers which have suffered 
most from the overzealous admirers is a long 
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one, but space need be taken to mention only 
a few of the most important. They are showy 
lady’s-slipper, moccasin flower, rose pogonia, 
trilliums, fringed gentian, azalea, mountain 
laurel, dogwood, hepatica, adder’s-tongue or 
dog’s-tooth violet, arethusa, mertensia or blue- 
bell, white water lily, trailing arbutus, Amer- 
ican lotus and anemone or wind flower. To this 
list I am sure almost any lover of wild flowers 
could make many additions. 

A few of the eastern states have enacted 
laws which aim to protect certain rare plants, 
but it recognized that human 


must ever be 





Voccasin Flower 


This flower is often badly injured or de- 
troyed by being picked too close to the roots. 
The leaves should be left to nourish the plant. 


conduct is difficult to control by law. Educa- 
tion looking toward the right estimation and 
preservation of our diminishing forms of wild 
life offers a far more encouraging method for 
the conservation of wild life for the future 
generations as well as for our own enjoyment 
through the future years. 

Albert A. Hansen of Purdue University has 
recently offered the following suggestions 
which if followed will result in adequate pro- 
tection to the wild flowers: , 

1 Always allow sufficient flowers to remain 
to mature seed and so perpetuate the species. 
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2 Allow the roots and other underground 
parts to remain undisturbed. To do this, the 
use of a pair of scissors or a knife is advisable. 

3 Never tear out the creeping stems of plants 
such as ground pine and arbutus. The flow- 
ering stems of arbutus may be picked with 
impunity if the creeping stem is left undis- 
turbed. 

4 Discourage the decorating of houses and 
churches with ferns, evergreens etc. (such as 
ground pine). 

5 Pick an abundance of daisies, chicory, wild 
buttercups other handsome but 
plants. Many weeds produce 


asters, and 
troublesome 
beautiful flowers. 

6 Start a wild flower garden. 
preferably be used for this purpose. 

7 If you are a school teacher, substitute culti- 
vated plants for rare wild plants in school work 
whenever practicable. 

8 If you own woodland property, set a few 
acres aside as a wild life preserve. 

9 Never pick more flowers than you really 
need; leave some for the next person in case 
there is an abundance. Remember that wild 
flowers look best in their natural surroundings 
Most wild 


Seeds should 


and rarely make good bouquets. 
flowers wilt in a few moments. 

10 Do not burn woodlands in order to be rid 
of the dead leaves in the autumn. Allow these 
leaves to decay and furnish a natural fertilizer 
and winter protection for the flowers. 

11 Do not break off the woody stems of 
flowering dogwood, or other flowering shrubs 
and trees. To do so will expose the plants to 
the attacks of fungi which may eventually 
cause death. If branches must be had, sever 
them with a sharp knife close to the base of 
the branch. 

12 Do not purchase wild flowers from flor- 
ists nor bunches of rare wild flowers from 
children or street vendors. 


——_o0——- 


Jefferson Day 


The National Educational Committee coop- 
erating with the National Jefferson Centennial 
Committee has suggested that April 13th be 
observed as Jefferson Day in honor of the 
birthday of the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Joseph Miller jr, secretary of the New York 
City board of education, is chairman of the 
committee. 





mr 
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The Growing Importance of Arbor Day 


J. R. SIMMONS, FORESTER, NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


I was somewhat startled the other day when 
asked by a newspaper man to assist him in 
preparing an article on “The Evolution of 
Arbor Day.” 

He said, “ When you and I were boys we 
used to set out one tree on Arbor Day, and 
the whole school took part and honored that 
one specimen. But today the school boys and 
girls are planting forests instead of single trees 
and they set trees by the thousand in a single 
day!” 

This is quite true and it is entirely in accord- 
ance with the spirit and progress of our time 
to undertake the planting of a school forest, 
at the rate of an acre or several acres each 
year on Arbor Day. No school should feel, 
however, that it is behind the times if it finds 
itself in a position to do no more for the time 
being than honor an individual tree on Arbor 
Day. 

There is many a tree still standing under 
which George Washington rested or ate his 
lunch or addressed the citizens. There is an 
elm tree at Rome, N. Y., in whose branches 
the American flag was first unfurled in battle! 
And you, Mr Future President of the United 
States, may one day honor and be honored by 
the tree that you help to plant on Arbor Day. 

In forestry the tree represents the unit, and 
we should not forget that fact to the extent 
of allowing a custom of many years standing 
to lose weight in relation to the activities of 
the schools in the present-day forestry move- 
ment. 

Let us have both an Arbor Day and a 
Forestry Day. Or, until we have come to 
adopt more completely the principles of 
forestry as they relate to natural reproduction 
and continuity of timber crops, let us call one 
of these days Reforestation Day, and on that 
day reclaim some of our idle acres by setting 
them to work growing trees in large quantities. 

Arbor Day is a day for generous thought 
and renewed declaration of faith in trees and 
all that they stand for in national welfare. 
It is therefore appropriate that Arbor Day 
should speak for his big brother, whom we 
will call Reforestation Day, and tell us what 
that day can do for us from the purely 
materialistic standpoint. 

Taking for granted that the board of trustees 
of any given school can arrange to secure the 


land, the boys and girls, under direction of 
a forester, can lay the foundation for a school 
forest in a single day. For example, 50 boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 16 years 
should be able to set out at least five acres 
of ground, or 5000 trees in a day's time. 

The trees are secured from the State, the 
only cost to the schools being the transporta- 
tion. As a general rule evergreens are used, 
and the trees recommended are two-year-old 
seedlings and three-year-old transplants. The 
forester in charge instructs the pupils con- 
cerning care of the stock after arrival and 
methods of planting. 

There is available from our forestry col- 
leges, state department, forestry association 
and other sources some very interesting infor- 
mation on the detail of planting forests and 
the educational and recreational returns from 
such enterprises. The results in terms of 
wood and lumber are also on record, and some 
of these results may be described here. We 
may conveniently consider them from the view- 
point of one acre of ground, planted to 1000 
trees. 

It requires about 40 to 50 years to grow a 
forest of merchantable timber, but in addition 
to that ultimate result we receive among other 
returns the following: protection of the land 
against erosion; a regulated flow of surface 
water; cover for wild animals and birds; recre- 
ational use; working land instead of idle land. 

One acre in 40 years will give us between 
30,000 and 40,000 board feet of good timber, 
worth according to today’s market values at 
least $12 a thousand feet standing. We know 
this because our foresters have made accurate 
measurements of old plantations and have seen 
some of these plantations cut and sold, measured 
on the field and measured at the mill. 

This suggests another interesting story. Our 
fathers and grandfathers planted forests after 
the Civil War period in much the same way 
that we are planting them now. But at the 
time the great natural forests in the Lake 
States had not been cut. When those forests 
were opened, the price of lumber temporarily 
declined and many forest planters lost heart. 
That situation will not occur again, for in 
1927 we have no uncut areas of virgin timber 
to turn to to supply our ever-increasing needs. 
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Stories in Trees 


E. P. FELT, STATE 


Arbor Day properly encourages the 
planting of trees and aims to stimulate interest 
This is 


only the beginning of what should follow, since 


very 
in these -beautiful natural ornaments. 
young trees should be given an opportunity to 


perfectik m of 
this 


develop into the wonderful 


maturity All too frequently does not 


occur because of the general lack of apprecia- 


tion of possibilities. Almost anything bearing 


branches and leaves is a tree in the popular 


estimation, whereas there is a great difference 


between many of our shade trees and what 


they should be. 

Having been told that trees have grown, we 
express surprise that they should not continue 
Many failed to 


ances for the adverse influences affecting shade 


to grow. have make allow- 
trees in particular, such as the installation of 
underground pipes and conduits in the streets, 
the establishment of electric wire service and 
the general use of macadam and other imper- 
vious street coverings. These are all good in 

are accompanied by 


making 


themselves, though they 


the cutting of numerous roots in 


installations, the dangers of leaking gas and 


electricity and the debilitating effect of a 

deficient water and air supply for the feeding 

rootlets. 
All these 


and villages 


have made tree growth in cities 


more difficult and in addition a 


number of serious insect enemies, such as the 


elm leaf beetle, the white-marked tussock moth, 


the gypsy moth and the leopard moth—to 


mention but a few—have taken heavy toll 


from our trees. Even forest trees have not 


escaped insect enemies, and the writer has seen 
f black 


and white pine destroyed or nearly so by the 


somewhat extensive plantings ¢ locust 


locust borer and the white pine weevil respec- 
The 


forest 


tively. possibilities of the introduced 


enemy of trees are illustrated by the 


extensive defoliation of larches by the larch 


sawfly and the more recent appearance and 


extreme abundance of the European birch leaf 


miner, an insect which has spread over much 
of southern New England and eastern New 
York and produced in New York a general 


browning of the leaves of gray birch sprouts. 


This last is not an unmixed evil, though it 


illustrates what a relatively small insect may do. 


ENTOMOLOGIST 


The need for tree protection is shown by the 
success of a number of tree protecting com- 
United 


foresters 


panies operating mostly in eastern 


States, by the appointment of city 


for the protection of shade trees by a number 


of cities in the same area. These developments 


are the result of discriminating observation 


supplemented by experience, which has abun- 


dantly demonstrated the value of tree pro- 
tection. 
This is only the beginning of what should 


be done along these lines. That more has not 
been accomplished in this direction is due to a 
lack of general appreciation. It is suggested 
that tree take 
another step and see what may be learned trom 


those interested in planting 


the trees themselves in relation to future needs. 
The entomologist is frequently asked for advice 
conditions and his 


concerning unsatisfactory 


opinion as well as that of other experts is 
based largely upon what may be read from 
the trees themselves. It is really surprising 


how much may be learned in this manner. It 
is just as fascinating as a cross-word puzzle, 
“cross-tree”’ puzzle 
tells the 
It may also be construed as a form of 
and like the latter 
outdoors amid surroundings most conducive to 


and might be termed a 


since no one tree as a rule whole 


stc ry 5 
is pursued 


nature study, 


health. Longfellow has expressed this very 
well in the following: 
And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, “ Here is a story book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 
*Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 
There is an explanation behind every with- 


ered or brown leaf, broken twig, dead branch 
or scar upon the trunk if one can only read 
the story. A hint may be given by one tree, 
a suggestion by another and eventually we may 
be able to piece together a rather satisfactory 
account. The observer should recognize that 
imperfections are not natural, and if one starts 
early enough in the history of the tree, they 
may be avoided to a very considerable extent. 
Not all 


insects, though we are restricting this discus- 


injuries are by any means due to 


sion to insect injuries. 
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Let us take a very common and valuab!l leading toward the heart-wood and in mid 
shade tree, the sugar maple, look over fifty summer black golden marked beetles may 
a hundred or even a thousand and see how sometimes be seen upon the trunk of the 
many of these trees are in an absolutely per affected tree. It is possible through a series 
tect condition, that is, symmetrically developed t years to weave these various conditions into 
and with no discolored leaves, dead branches a continuous story of the sugar maple borer, 
or disfigured trunks. It is surprising to find an insect generally present and very destructive 
how few measure up to the standard of pet to this favorite shade tree, though its opera 
fection. If dead branches are rather common, tions escape attention to a very large extent 
what is the cause Ask tree after tree and owing to the long period which elapses between 
endeavor by deciphering evidence to btain a the first attack and the resultant hideous wreck 
suggestion as to the agency inflicting the injur f a tre 
Possibly there is a , about one-half inch The abundance of frothlike egg masses of 
high and one or more inches wide on the trunk the white-marked tussock moth attached t 
or larger branches, running longitudinally and flimsy cocoons upon the trunks of lindens, 
occasionally transversely How many trees horse chestnuts, elms and maples are signs of 
have such deformities? Is it possible by looking impending defoliation, and the same is true of 
over a series of fiiteen to fifty trees to obtain numerous irregularly oval holes, about on 
a suggestion as to the cause of the trouble? fourth of an inch in diameter, in elm leaves 
There may be some with ugly bare spots on in sections where the elm leaf beetle is numer 
the side of the trunk, the wood being grooved ous The abundant moisture upon sidewalks 
with broad sinuous galleries and here again under trees on dry midsummer days speaks 
comparison may enable us to piece together the eloquently of the heavy drafts on vitality made 
p---6 various steps in the development of this typ by plant lice or scale insects and afford a ready 
of injury. We may find upon such trees an explanation for unsatisfactory tree conditions 


obliquely oval hole, a half-inch in diameter 
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Four-H Clubs of the Farm Bureau 
Will Plant Forests in 15 Counties 
Boys and girls in 4-H clubs in 15 counties 

of the State will plant this spring in forest 

plantations 495,000 trees as their first year’s 
work in a three-year forestry project. 

The 4-H clubs, a junior branch of the Farm 
Bureau organization, take up practically the 
same projects as the older body. The four 
H’s in the title of the junior organization stand 
for head, hands, heart and health. 

Since one-half of the entire land area in New 
York State is better adapted to growing trees 
than to any other use, forestry is a vital part 
of agriculture in the State. Work in forestry 
should appeal to boys and girls because of its 
outdoor nature and the possibility of combining 
therewith activities in nature studies, camping 
and woodcraft. Because of the number of 
years required to grow a crop of wood, the 
boys and girls as future landowners will reap 
the direct benefits of the principles gained and 
the work undertaken. 

The purposes of the first year in the forestry 
project are to instruct boys and girls in the 
principles of tree planting and to encourage 
them in establishing forest plantations. Tree 
planting may be chosen by boys and girls who 
have passed their twelfth birthday but have not 
reached their eighteenth at the time of enrol- 
Each one is required to plant 1000 trees 
for agricultural crops and 


ment. 
on land unsuited 
where no forest growth is now standing. They 
must protect the plantation from damage by 
stock, keep a complete record of the work done, 
including number of hours of work, the cost 
etc., and make a complete report of their work 
to the county club leader or county club agent 
on or before November Ist. 

In the counties of Cattaraugus, Chenango, 
Delaware, Genesee, Jefferson, Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Oneida, Onondaga, Ontario, Orange, 
Oswego, Otsego, Rensselaer and Schuyler, 495 
members of these clubs have placed with the 
Conservation Department orders ranging in 
size from 1000 for a county to 100,000, the 
largest group of orders coming from Otsego 
county, with Delaware with 86,000, 
Oswego third with 74,000 and Chenango fourth 
with 66,000. The orders cover every variety 
of trees grown in the State’s nurseries. 


second 
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School Forests Declared 
Exempt from Taxation 


A remarkable increase in the starting of 
school district forest projects is noted by the 
Conservation Department. A number of orders 
have been received for trees for starting new 
school forests in the rural districts and for 
continuing young forests already started. 

The Conservation Department also has re- 
ceived several inquiries as to whether or not 
school forests would be subject to taxation for 
state, county and local purposes. 

Section 153 of the Education Law reads as 
follows: 

The grounds, buildings, furniture, books, 
apparatus and all other property of a school 
district shall not be subject to taxation for any 
purpose. 

This section was construed by the Attorney 
General in an opinion dated April 16, 1913, as 
holding that a dwelling house owned by a 
school district was exempt from _ taxation 
although not used for school purposes. 

Answering the question regarding the taxa- 
tion of lands reforested by schools, the State 
Tax Commission has made the following 
ruling : 

Since all the property of the schooi district 
is exempt from taxation whether used for 
school purposes or not it follows that such 
lands as a school district may acquire for 
forestry purposes would be exempt from taxa- 
tion for state, county and local purposes. 

The Cold Brook public school in the town 
of Russia, Herkimer county, started a school 
district forest a few years ago and is adding 
2000 trees to it annually. The young forest 
is making satisfactory growth. 
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Stories in Trees 
(Concluded from page 207) 

We have given only a few signs of insect 
injury. Look in general for anything unusual 
and if curiosity is excited, secure specimens 
and submit them to some authority capable of 
giving a proper explanation. There is nothing 
like watchful care to bring about an apprecia- 
tion of tree needs and with this adequate pro- 
tection is assured. 
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